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Ethics and Revelation. By Henry L. Nash, Professor in the Episcopal 
Theological School at Cambridge, Mass. New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1899. — pp. vi, 277. 
Morality as a Religion : An Exposition of some first Principles. By W. 
R. Washington Sullivan. London, Swan Sonnenschein and Com- 
pany, Lim. ; New York, The Macmillan Company, 1899. — pp. vi, 296. 
All the leading thinkers now recognize that the future of religion in its 
relation to morality is the main question of the age ; but the attempts to 
answer that question vary with the character, intelligence, and standpoint 
of their authors. The old Christian solution is now almost universally rec- 
ognized as inadequate, but adherents of Christianity are trying to formu- 
late a new one that will meet the case without compelling them to break 
with their historic past. It is from this point of view that Mr. Nash's book, 
which now lies before us, is written. It consists of a series of lectures de- 
livered by the author at Philadelphia, and has some of the faults of style 
and presentation which lectures are apt to have ; the style being diffuse 
and somewhat rhetorical, and the argument by no means so close or so 
careful as argument on such a theme ought to be. The author shows, 
however, a fair apprehension of the problem to be solved, and, if he does 
not succeed in solving it, it is because, from his point of view, it is insoluble. 
Mr. Nash is specially interested in social problems, and thinks that re- 
ligious and ethical schemes are to be tested by their success or failure in solv- 
ing them. Hence, if Christianity is to be the religion of the future, it must 
furnish the necessary impulse and guidance to social reform ; yet he is 
obliged to admit that up to the present time it has never even faced the 
problem. He also sees and acknowledges that "the Christian view of 
things is no longer the spiritual establishment of the Occident " (p. 19), 
and that Christianity can no longer dogmatize, as it has done in the past, 
but must defend itself by the weapons of reason. On the other hand, he 
sees how futile, not to say silly, are the pretensions of physical science to 
furnish a basis for morality ; and affirms that there is no adequate encour- 
agement to moral action unless the universe is at least ethical. 

With much that Mr. Nash says I cordially agree ; but when he goes on 
to maintain that Christianity is the absolute religion, and that we must 
look to it to solve the great social and ethical problems of the age, I am 
unable to follow him ; certainly his own defense of Christianity is very far 
from adequate. He expressly says that "Christianity stands and falls 
with the Bible " ; and, if that is the case, it will certainly fall, for the Bible 
can never again be accepted as an absolute authority by thinking men. An 
' absolute religion ' cannot be based on a crumbling foundation ; and I 
must add that a religion which, after being in existence for nineteen cen- 
turies, has not even addressed itself to the work of social reform, is not 
likely to succeed in that work at this late day. 

Mr. Sullivan's book, whose title I have placed with that of Mr. Nash's 
at the head of this article, is written from a different standpoint, and fol- 
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lows to some extent a different method. The author calls his work "a 
plea for a reconsideration of the religious question, and an inquiry as to 
the possibility of reconstructing religion by shifting its basis from inscrut- 
able dogmas to the unquestionable facts of man's moral nature." His 
ethical views are similar to those of the ethical culture societies in this 
country, but he is also a decided theist, and, with others of his way of 
thinking, has organized in London an 'Ethical Religion Society,' for the 
purpose of cultivating and propagating an ethical religion. Mr. Sullivan 
has broken entirely with the Christian churches, though he professes great 
admiration for the character and teaching of Christ, and he speaks in this 
book as a disciple of Kant and Emerson. His views as to the nature of 
religion are not perfectly consistent, or, at least, are not consistently ex- 
pressed. Thus, in one place, he calls it " the sense of the infinite in man, 
and the communion of his spirit with that alone" (p. 4), and remarks 
that, though there can be no true religion without morality, "the two 
words connote totally distinct activities of the soul of man ' ' (p. 6). Yet 
he quotes with approval Kant's saying that religion is morality recognized 
as a divine command, and elsewhere speaks of "the absolute and 
unlimited sovereignty of the moral law, and the consequent identification 
of morality with religion" (p. 252). Perhaps we ought not to expect per- 
fect consistency from the author, for he disclaims any intention of framing 
a religious philosophy. "We have," he says, " no creed or articles. We 
never know when, owing to advancing knowledge, we may be compelled 
to discard them. . . . We are too young by some centuries to so 
much as think about the formulation of a doctrinal code " (p. 123). Mr. 
Sullivan, however, is as emphatic as Mr. Nash in maintaining that the 
moral law is the revelation of a supreme intelligence, and hence he rightly 
styles his doctrine not merely ethical but an ethical religion. 

In presenting the various points of his exposition, he shows considerable 
argumentative skill and abundance of moral enthusiasm ; yet to my mind 
his discussion is hardly more satisfactory than Mr. Nash's. It has the de- 
fect which various observers have noticed in the ethical culture movement 
in America : the lack of any definite philosophical basis. The only phil- 
osophy that Mr. Sullivan offers us is that of Kant, the insufficiency of 
which has been repeatedly pointed out by Kant's own admirers. Yet, 
since the historical foundation of religion has failed us, the religion of the 
future cai have no basis but a philosophical one ; hence the establishment 
of a sound philosophy is the principal intellectual task now before the 
world, and, until it is accomplished, all attempts to reconstruct religion 
will fail. James B. Peterson. 

Destinee de Vhomme. Par M. L'Abbe C. Piat. Paris, Felix Alcan, 

1898. — pp. 244. 

The aim of this book is "to show that there is another life." For this 
purpose it is not sufficient, hovvever, to prove that thought cannot be ex- 



